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SOPHIE ARNOULD 
Who runs the errands loday? ' ' 



SOPHIE ARNOULD 
A Heroine of Many Romances 



OTHER times, other manners. It 
would be quite impossible to 
match today Sophie Arnould, the prima 
donna who made possible Gluck's tri- 
umphs in Paris. 

Grimm writes under the date of Feb- 
ruary, 1758, "The Opera Comique has 
made an acquisition this winter, and 
crowds have been attracted to the per- 
formances to see Mile. Arnould, a young 
actress aged sixteen and very pretty. 
The beauty of her voice, added to her 
desire to please and anxiety to improve, 
cause those who like this kind of enter- 
tainment to indulge in the highest ex- 
pectations concerning her." 

These expectations were fully realized. 
For more than twenty years Sophie 
Arnould was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the French operatic stage. 
Her voice, there is reason to believe, was 
rather thin in quality, and was certainly 
worn out before she was forty, but it 
was capable of expressing pathos and 
feeling in a manner which was then 
entirely new to an audience. 

A beautiful voice and considerable 
dramatic talent would not, however, 
have sufficed to prevent the name of 
Sophie Arnould from falling, in the 
course of a century, into something like 
oblivion; but she had a rare but danger- 
ous gift, which, if it made her many 
enemies in her lifetime, has in return 
given her a certain degree of celebrity. 
She was very witty, and her wit was of 
that caustic, biting nature which makes 
its owners more dreaded than beloved. 
Even now — more than a hundred years 
after she retired into private life — her 
brilliant sarcasms are continually being 
quoted in papers and magazines. 

The father of Sophie Arnould appears 
to have been a quiet, respectable hour- 
geois, sufficiently intelligent to carry on 



his business, which according to the 
author of "Arnoldiana" was that of an 
inn-keeper, but not a clever or intel- 
lectual man. His wife, on the contrary, 
evinced a great liking for literary so- 
ciety. She numbered amongst her 
friends, or at least acquaintances, Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle, Diderot, and d'AIem- 
bert, and perhaps she discussed philoso- 
phy with them. 

Their conversation so impressed her 
with the advantages of education that 
she resolved to make her children prodi- 
gies of learning. As soon as ever Sophie 
could talk, her education began, and as 
the child was precocious and learned 
readily, she could soon read and write, 
play the spinet and sing. She com- 
menced to learn music when she was 
only two and a-half, and when she was 
seven or eight could read music at sight 
without any difficulty. When she was 
little more than four she had already, 
and without any trouble, learned to 
read, and by the time she was seven, 
wrote a better hand than she did when 
she was grown up, though perhaps that 
was not difficult. 

Mme. Arnould was proud of such an 
accomplished child, and engaged the 
best professors to teach Sophie all the 
necessary arts and accomplishments. Be- 
ing exceedingly apt and quick, the 
child soon learned whatever her profes- 
sors could teach her, and, amongst other 
things, was able to speak and write her 
own language correctly — which, in that 
age, few persons except literary men and 
women could do. 

At ten, Sophie Arnould, according to 
her own account at least, "sang like a 
professional," and when she was twelve 
was familiar with Latin and Italian. 
Her talents were not long destined to lie 
hidden. On one occasion the child sang 
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a portion of the mass at Vesper service 
at the Val de Grace. The Princess of 
Modena, who chanced to be present, was 
so struck with the beauty of the voice, 
and sympathy and pathos put into the 
words, that she persuaded many of her 
aristocratic friends to visit the church, 
and at last the Queen (Marie Leczinska) 
heard of this wonderful singer, and de- 
sired that the girl might be brought to 
Versailles to sing before her. 

The Princess of Modena had no diffi- 
culty in persuading Madame Arnould to 
let her daughter go, and Sophie was 
taken to Versailles. Though only a 
child, she had all the confidence and self- 
possession of the finished artiste, and was 
not at all intimidated by the presence of 
her royal auditor. The Queen was de- 
lighted and expressed a wish that the 
girl should be one of her Musicians of 
the Chamber. 

It was the 15th of December, 1757, 
when Sophie made her first bow to the 
public. Actors and actresses, even in 
the present day, attach a superstitious 
meaning to the first words they are 
called upon to pronounce upon the 
stage, or to the first words uttered in a 
new theatre. The piece in which Sophie 
Arnould made her appearance was a 
ballet by Mouret, entitled Les Amours 
des Dieux, and. the first words of her 
song were Charmant amour — a not in- 
appropriate omen for one who was to 
become notorious for her gallantries. 

The opera did not make any heavy 
call on the talents of Sophie Arnould for 
some time after the production of Enee 
et Lavinie. But early in 1760 (February 
12) a new opera called Les Paladins was 
played for the first time. The music 
was by Rameau, the greatest composer 
of whom France could boast at that 
time. The libretto, which was by Mon- 
ticour, was poor, for Rameau cared very 
little for the words he had to set to 
music. In fact, at one of the rehearsals 
of this particular opera Rameau repeat- 
edly told one of the actresses to take a 
certain air much faster. 

"But if I sing it so fast," said the 
artiste, "the public will not be able to 
hear the words." 



"That doesn't matter," replied the 
composer, "I only want them to hear 
my music." 

In spite of the reputation of Rameau 
Les Paladins did not meet with any suc- 
cess, and was soon withdrawn — before 
the public had time to learn to appre- 
ciate the music, the composer declared. 
"The pear was hot ripe," he said. 

"That did not prevent it from falling 
all the same," retorted Sophie Arnould. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible 
to translate all her repartees. Many of 
them were puns; some puns upon names 
(which have been rightly considered as 
the lowest form of wit) and from some of 
those which are not puns, part of the 
spirit evaporates when they are ren- 
dered in another language. Some of 
her "good things" can be put into 
English with tolerable fidelity, though 
even then a reader who was conversant 
with both languages would probably 
agree with the celebrated wit, who said 
that "nothing except a Bishop was im- 
proved by translation." 

The principal persons to suffer from 
Sophie Arnould's tongue were her fel- 
low performers. Not one of them es- 
caped her pitiless epigrams, and they 
had to bear them as best they could. 

It was not, however, only on her com- 
rades that Sophie Arnould vented her 
wit. She had a sarcasm ready for every 
person whose name might happen to be 
mentioned in green-room gossip, and 
though not a hundredth part of her say- 
ings have been preserved, they were no 
doubt duly repeated to the person who 
had been the object of her satire. She 
lived a few miles out of Paris, or at least 
made frequent excursions into the coun- 
try. It was on one of these occasions 
that she met a doctor with whom she 
was acquainted. He was crossing the 
wood on his way to visit a patient, and 
being an ardent sportsman, carried a 
gun, in case he came across any game on 
his road. Sophie asked him where he 
was going, and he replied that he was 
bound for a neighboring village to see a 
sick man. The actress glanced at the 
gun, and said quietly, "And are you 
afraid of missing him?" In these, as in 
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many other of Sophie's sayings, it is evi- 
dent that she understood brevity was the 
soul of wit, for the witticism was con- 
veyed in the fewest possible number of 
words. 

Of the private life of Sophie Arnould 
during the years, 1 764-1 767, we know 
little or nothing. On March 22, 1765, 
she appeared on the stage after an ab- 
sence of nearly twelve months, in Ra- 
meau's ever-successful opera of Castor 
et Pollux, in which she played the part 
of Zelaire, one of her greatest stage- 
triumphs. Garrick was then in Paris, 
and was making a rather long stay, for 
CoIIe mentions that he dined with him 
on January 5. 

Like all actors, Garrick went fre- 
quently to the theatre whilst in Paris. 
He is reported to have said that Sophie 
Arnould was the greatest actress on the 
French stage. On being asked why he 
preferred her to the great tragic actress, 
Mile. Clairon, he replied that the lat- 
ter was too "stagey." He must have 
formed his estimate of Sophie's talents 
from seeing her in this opera. 

Mile. Clairon he doubtless saw in the 
Siege of Calais, sl drama by du Belloi, of 
no great literary merit, but a prodigious 
success, as it appealed to those Chauvin- 
ist feelings which are inherent in every 
Frenchman's heart. 

On the few occasions on which she 
now appeared in opera Sophie gave 
evidence of that remarkable talent 
which, a couple of years later, was to 
culminate in the personations of the 
heroines of Gluck's operas, and to make 
her famous as a great tragic actress, and 
the first exponent of modern opera. 

When the parts of Gluck's " Iphigenia 
in Aulis" were distributed, Sophie was 
gratified to find that she was cast for 
Iphigenia, and there can be no doubt 
that Gluck made the best choice. He 
claimed that in his "musical dramas," 
music was to be the interpreter of poetry, 
and he hated everything that was insipid 
and artificial. Sophie Arnould, though 
her voice was not so fresh nor so power- 
ful as that of her younger rivals, was, 
without doubt, the greatest actress of 
the day, and the only singer whose 



genius could soar above the conven- 
tionalities which still hampered the oper- 
atic stage. 

Iphigenia was to have been produced 
on April 12, but owing to the indisposi- 
tion of M. Larrivee, the principal male 
singer, the performance was postponed 
for a week, and the opera was produced 
on April 19. The audience was per- 
haps the most brilliant that had ever 
assembled within the walls of the Opera 
House. By half past five the Dauphin, 
the Dauphiness, and the Comte and 
Comtesse de Provence were already in 
the royal boxes, and the Duchesse de 
Chartres, Duchesse de Bourbon, Princesse 
de Lamballe, all the Ministers, and most 
of the Courtiers, had preceded them, 
and were waiting for the first notes of 
the overture. The overture was lis- 
tened to with admiration, but the pres- 
ence of the royal party prevented any 
manifestations of applause, until Marie 
Antoinette, at the close of Agamemnon's 
first recitative, gave the signal by clap- 
ping her hands, when thunders , of ap- 
plause burst forth from all parts of the 
house. The success of the opera was 
assured as far as the Court party was 
concerned, but, of course, as the Dau- 
phiness warmly espoused the cause of 
Gluck, that was almost a foregone con- 
clusion. The critics felt that, perhaps 
on that very account, Iphigenia was not 
likely to be well-received by the general 
public, and they discreetly "hedged," 
and confined themselves to giving a 
synopsis of the plot with a few words of 
praise to the principal performers. 
Sophie never acted better, and her voice 
seemed to have regained its strength, 
the clou of the opera being Agamem- 
non's air Au jaite des grandeurs, of which 
Abbe Arnould said, "With that air one 
might found a religion." 

Coiffures in those days were enormous 
structures before which even the "mati- 
nee hat" might hide its diminished head. 
The coiffure a I'lphigenie was compara- 
tively a simple affair. It consisted of 
"a wreath of black flowers surmounted 
by the crescent Diana with a kind of 
veil which covered half the back of the 
head." Sophie Arnould, of course, wore 
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one of these hats, and it became her 
well. At last the day came, the in- 
evitable day, when voice and youth 
having waned, she faced an audience 
and, delivering the line in her role, 

" You long for me to be gone/ 9 

the audience burst into affirmative ap- 
plause — which was its way of giving her 
notice to quit. 

When the end approached, want, star- 
vation and disease had so weakened her 
poor body that it is doubtful if she 
would have lived longer even had she 
been surrounded by every care. Worn 
out with pain she died in Paris in Octo- 
ber, 1802. 

Some few years after the death of 
Sophie Arnould, three dramatic authors 
announced the performance of a new 
play, entitled "Les Amans sans jambes, 
on les Amis de Mile. Arnould" The 
piece was founded on an anecdote of her 
early life. She was sent to prison at 
Fort PEveque for a day, for having re- 
plied insolently to the Lieutenant of 
Police. She met in the prison a poor 
man who was imprisoned for debt. On 
her release she got up a raffle for a val- 
uable gold chain — so many members at 



five Iouis each. With the money thus 
obtained she took the poor old man out 
of prison. The only person who suf- 
fered was the winner of the lottery, for 
the chain did not exist. 

It was on this incident that the play 
was to be founded, but Lauraguais, her 
old lover, expected that he would be 
introduced into the piece, and a corre- 
spondence ensued on the subject between 
him and the authors. In one of these 
letters, he says that when Sophie was 
ill, a friend suggested that she needed 
some occupation or amusement to dis- 
tract her mind, and Lauraguais there- 
fore proposed to her that they should 
write their recollections together. 
Sophie replied that she had lost all her 
notes and that even if she had preserved 
them she would burn them. Her reason 
for this was that the "ingrates" who 
would be mentioned would not deserve 
the celebrity they would attain and those 
who were not mentioned did not deserve 
that she should do anything to amuse 
them. 

. "Such, Messieurs," concludes de 
Lauraguais, "were the words of Mile. 
Arnould. I do not very well see how 
you could put them into a vaudeville/' 




